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ADVERTISEMENT. 



About the year 1814, the Lady Morley paid a passing 
visit to her particular friend, Mrs. Frere, at Downing- 
Lodge, Cambridge. Being a woman of fine talents, 
and with all the curiosity belonging to them, she made 
it her business to see every thing in and about the Uni- 
versity as completely as she could; and being pleased 
with every thing, she intimated to Mrs. Frere that she 
would come again in a fortnight, see and hear more 
fully what she had seen and heard so imperfectly ; that 
she was pressed for time (as these fashionables always 
are) and that the Professors of the University were, 
on her return, all of them to appear at the Lodge, and 
exhibit, each, a specimen of his art before her. 

The following Lecture was found among the papers 
of the late Professor Smyth, and must have been in- 
tended for this occasion. It is written on the backs of 
letters, and is probably as it first came from his pen. 
Some of the allusions cannot now be understood. 

He was accustomed, as we have heard, to make 
passing references in ballads and light compositions like 
the present, to the whims and peculiarities of the people 
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around him ; as far, at least, as was likely to be agree- 
able to them ; but, 't is said, not further ; for the tradi- 
tion is, as far as any thing can now be known about him, 
that he was a good-natured man, and died regretted by 
his friends and acquaintance, more especially by Messrs. 
North and Hoare, his tea-dealers. 



LECTURE, 



1814. 



In the infancy of the world (it is a rule always 
to begin at the beginning), in the infancy of the 
world, we are given to understand that Adam, or 
the first man, was placed in a garden, the very 
Paradise of the universe, surrounded by fruits 
and flowers, beautiful animals and melodious 
birds, where there was every thing to please him 
and nothing to offend — serenity in the sky, odour 
in the zephyr, and luxuriance in the landscape, 
and where he realised and enjoyed what Lady 
Teazle only wished for, spring all the year round, 
and roses growing under his feet. 

We know little of the economy of his time, 
or the manner in which he spent his hours, but 
his life must have very much resembled the life 
of one of our senior Fellows in his College- 
dinner without any trouble of his own — sprayers 
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morning and evening — ^no books — and as much 
sleep as he could possibly desire. How long he 
remained in this innocent state of simple and single 
blessedness we are no where told, but it was 
destined at last to end ; however happy, he was 
still alone. This was thought not good, and a 
help-mate was therefore prepared for him ; a being 
like himself, of similar texture, but of softer form, 
of corresponding mind, but of gentler nature ; and 
whose voice, whose beauty, and whose smile might 
administer to his enchanted sense, whatever could 
yet be wanting in the bloom of the flower, the 
melody of the bird, or the radiance of heaven. 

Such is the history of the creation of woman, 
and, as a Lecturer on History, I must observe to 
you, that of all events, whether in ancient or 
modem story, this event of the creation of woman 
is by far the most interesting and important, and 
that the revolutions of the Grecian or Roman 
empires, or the discoveries of Columbus, or any 
other revolution or discovery, cannot be compared 
with it for a moment, as the great Patriarch of 
the human race, were he now before us, would, I 
am confident, allow. 

It is with no pleasure that I must next allude 
to the consequences that ensued. The introduction 
of woman into the world was soon followed by the 
introduction of the principle of evil. The great 
poem of Milton will tell you every thing about 



our first parents, that can now be known or 
imagined ; and the two melancholy lines at the 
close, will tell you also the unhappy result of the 
wholi 



'' They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 
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The history of the world, as we see it, now 
begins, and the history of the world is the history 
of woman — 



In all the Drama, whether grave or not, 

Love rules the scene, and woman guides the plot/ 



The same may be said of the great drama of 
existence, through the shifting scenes of human 
affairs. I could wish, indeed, that the conduct of 
the piece did more credit to the fair inspirers of 
the performance ; there is more of tragedy than 
of comedy in the representation, — so at least it 
seems to the eye of an historian ; but it has been 
observed by Paley, that it is a happy world after 
all, and I am sure if it be, it is the ladies that 
make it so ; and for their success in rendering life 
agreeable, when balls and banquets and routes 
and tea-tables are concerned, we must forgive 
them if they seem to fail, as too often they appear 
to do, on the larger scale of their influence ; the 
management of states and empires; where the 
brutes they have to control, their husbands and 
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their lovers, act less under their eye, and have 
therefore an easier opportunity to caricature their 
counsels, and to display what divines so justly 
call their original and reprobate nature. 

The history of the world, for I must return 
to my position, is the history of woman. We 
have seen how the world began. The first and 
most important personage was undoubtedly Adam, 
and of the influence which the Lady Eve had 
upon his fortunes and those of his posterity, we 
need say no more. 

But who is the great personage in history 
after Adam ? I cannot enter into details, and I 
can only glance at knowledge which is familiar to 
you, — ^it is evidently Moses; the lawgiver of the 
Israelites, the leader of the chosen people, the 
only people, who, with the Greeks and Romans, 
are worth a moment of our attention; — it is 
evidently Moses: and where would have been 
Moses and the Israelites, and the a£Fairs of the 
world, if the daughter of Pharoah had not rescued 
him from the waters of the Nile ; if the daughter 
of Pharoah, less cruel than her father, had not 
seen the ark among the flags, and sent her maid 
to fetch it ? " And when she had opened it, she 
saw the child : and, behold, the babe wept. And 
she had compassion on him."* Amiable and excel- 
lent princess, the counterpart of all thy kind ; for 

* Exod. ii. 6. 



never to the gentle heart of woman did the fee- 
bleness of infancy, or the prayer of the distressed, 
appeal in vain. Even amid the deserts and bar- 
barism of Africa, the traveller, Park, declares, 
that he could not recollect a single instance of 
hard-heartedness towards him in the women. "I 
found them," says he, "uniformly kind and com- 
passionate — they did not hesitate, like the men, 
to perform a generous action," &c. &c. But to 
return — 

Having reminded you of the important fact, 
that if there had been no Pharaoh's daughter, 
there had been no Moses, it cannot be necessary 
for me to enter into any detail of the Jewish 
history to illustrate my general position, that in 
this world and the affairs of it, the ladies are in 
truth every thing. You have all of you read 
Basnage on the Jews, and Josephus, and Mrs. 
Trimmer, and the history must be familiar to 
you; and therefore, the general truth of my posi- 
tion, as far as the Jewish history is concerned, 
will find a ready reception with you. But I must 
here make an observation — the Old Testament, as 
is well known, is a vast collection of writings of 
very various description, cosmogony, legislation, 
history, prophecy, morality, theology. Its dif- 
ferent parts are of very different interest and 
importance to us, and there are two different 
points of view in which it may be placed in its 
B 3 



different portions ; it is not only in its more sacred 
parts the foundation of our religion, but it is in 
others by far the most valuable means we possess 
of becoming acquainted with human nature, as it 
existed in the early ages of the world and in times 
of remote antiquity. And it is in this last way 
that I shall now venture to allude to it, and I shall 
refer to the Apocrypha as well as to the received 
books ; because they are one as well as the other 
of the greatest antiquity, which is the point of 
interest to me — ^the ancient nature of the writings 
— ^the picture of the old world that they exhibit, 
of the Jews more particularly; this is what I 
am concerned with, and it is as descriptive of 
manners that I refer to them, and as such only. 
The more sacred parts of the volume I do not 
mean to approach. I must request that this may 
be well noted. It would not be proper for me, 
it would not be even to my purpose, to advert 
to the sacred parts of Scripture. I refer to those 
parts only, as I have said, that paint 



^ Tbe manners, living as they rose. 
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I will select, however, from the whole, two 
particular passages which, to those who, like you, 
can draw all the proper inferences from any fact 
presented to them, will say as much in five mi- 
nutes as if I occupied you for five months, with 
all the transactions to be found in Basnage on the 



Jews, and Josephus, and Mrs. Trimmer. Let me 
then, call your attention, in the first place, to the 
Jewish queen, Esther. The account I shall allude 
to is given in the Apocrypha ; the sum and sub- 
stance is the same, though not the detail and 
the names, with that to be found in that book 
of Esther that is received into our Canon. It 
appears, then, that at a particular juncture the 
whole Jewish nation was on the point of being 
destroyed by Artaxerxes, and would have been 
totally ruined before the next sun set, if intelli* 
gence of their danger had not been conveyed in 
time to Esther. This celebrated queen was, for- 
tunately for the Jews, not only a woman of love- 
liness and beauty, but of sense and spirit, and 
therefore well aware of the advantages she had 
received from nature, and the proper end and use 
of them. 

Observe, therefore, the course she adopted, 
and the beautiful manner in which it is described 
in the language of the Apocrypha — '' Being glo- 
riously adorned, she took two maids with her: 

and upon the one she leaned, as carrying herself 
daintily ; and the other followed, bearing up her 
train. And she was ruddy through the perfection 
of her beauty, and her countenance was cheerful 
and very amiable: but her heart was in anguish 
for fear. Then having passed through all the 
doOTs, she stood before the king, who sat upon his 
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royal throne, and was clothed with all his robes 
of majesty, all glittering with gold and precious 
stones ; and he was very dreadful. And lifting up 
his countenance that shone with majesty, he looked 
very fiercely upon her: and the queen fell down, 

and was pale, and fainted Then the spirit of 

the king was changed into mildness, who in a fear 
leaped from his throne and took her in his arms, 
till she came to herself again, and comforted her 
with loving words, and said unto her, Esther, what 

is the matter? be of good cheer: thou shalt 

not die, though our commandment be general : 
come near. And so he held up his golden sceptre, 
and laid it upon her neck, and embraced her, and 
said. Speak unto me." And the result was, that 
he then found out, as he said in his proclamation 
addressed " unto the princes and governors of 
an hundred and seven and twenty provinces from 

India unto Ethiopia, that the Jews, whom this 

wicked wretch'' (meaning his prime minister, sus- 
picious characters it seems at all times,) *'had 
delivered to utter destruction, are no evil doers, 
but live by most just laws,'' &c. &c., and there- 
fore they were allowed, it appears by his pro- 
clamation, freely to live after their laws ; and 
in this manner Esther, who seems to have been 
the leader of opposition against the minister at the 
time, (virtuous opposition as usual) saved her 
nation from destruction and herself from degrada- 
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tion, covered herself with glory, as a patriot, who 
could conquer without an army and triumph with- 
out a battle, and obtained in history a name that 
will never die, as the inventress of the syncope, 
or fainting fit. 

It is from circumstances like these that con- 
elusions can often be drawn, more general and 
more decisive than from the most lengthened detail 
of the facts of history, or the most regular treatise 
on any particular subject of enquiry. This you 
must never forget while reading the annals of the 
past; fix upon some particular fact — draw infe- 
rences from it never intended by the historian, and 
you may thus perhaps be enabled to reach what is 
called the philosophy of history ; that philosophy 
which has been almost introduced into the world 
by Voltaire, and which has been so successfully 
exhibited after him by Hume — I have endea- 
voured to direct your attention to the instance of 
Esther. I will now make the second allusion that 
I announced to you : a curious narrative has 
occurred to me, as given by Esdras in the Apo- 
crypha. 

While King Darius, it appears, was in his 
bed-chamber asleep, three young men of the body- 
guard were amusing themselves while on duty with 
speaking sentences as they called it, and he who 
spoke the wisest was to be clothed in purple, to 
drink in gold, to sleep upon gold, to have a chariot 
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and a head tire, and a chain, and to be in favour 
with Darius, to be called his cousin ; and, in short, 
to get a great many more fine things by his wis- 
dom at court and elsewhere, than any man can 
hope to do at court and elsewhere by his wisdom 
now. So they €ach wrote their sentences, laid 
them under the king'^s pijlow, and when it pleased 
the monarch to awake, and to. place himself on 
the royal seat of judgment, each candidate for 
his favour produced his particular reasonings in 
favour of his particular sentence. 

Of all things, said the first young ofBcer of 
the guard. Wine is the strongest; in tor own days, 
a young man similar, and similarly situated, would 
perhaps have said, "Big Ben, or the Chicken," 
or some hero of the science ; and yet on the whole 
our young Asiatic would not possibly have been 
thought, at the bottom of St. JamesVStreet, very 
wide of the mark, by insisting that the first 
thing in the world was, after all, wine; the cham- 
pagne, the burgundy of that day, whatever it 
might be ; T will not trouble you with his reason- 
ings, but these officers of the guard seem to have 
been always of the same description ; for the chief 
argument upon which he depended was this, — that 
wine was a friend so powerful, that he who had got 
but enough of it, remembered, as he said, neither 
sorrow nor debt, — this affair of debt, as is well 
known, is the great enemy to the peace of military 
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heroes at all times. But the second, who seems to 
have been a far better courtier, and more likely to 
get forward in the world, insisted, not that wine, 
but that of all things The king is strongest. He 
dwelt very naturally upon the taxes that were 
paid him, the just and necessary wars that were 
undertaken for him, the implicit obedience that 
was rendered him ; and sticking close to the fact, 
and saying nothing of the right, he made out a 
very strong case, upon the good old Tory prin- 
ciple, that the king can neither in theory nor 
practice do wrong ; if he tell them to make war, 
said he, they do it ; to kill, they kill ; to smite, 
they smite ; neither disobey they him in any thing. 
Likewise those who use husbandry and are no 
soldiers, when they have reaped, they bring it to 
the king and compel one another to pay tribute, 
and yet he is but one man. O ye men ! how 
should not the king be mightiest, when in such 
sort he is obeyed ? — this solution was not amiss. 
But the third, who had taken a deeper insight 
into the nature of the world and its concerns, and 
whose turn it was next to speak, declared, that 
it was not the great king, nor the multitude of 
men, neither is it wine, that excelleth ; who is it, 
then, that ruleth them, or hath the lordship over 
them ; are they not women ? For, in the first 
place, as he very properly observed, without 
women cannot men be ; and in the second place, 
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he insisted that a man cleaveth to his wife, and 
loveth his wife better than father or mother, 
(this cleaving, perhaps, may be sometimes a little 
doubtful) ; yea, many there be, said he, in the 
third place, that have run out of their wits for 
women (this is not so doubtful) ; and then, with 
regard to the former speaker^s celebrated argu- 
ment about the power of the king, certainly, 
he said, he is great in his power ; all regions fear 
to touch him. Yet did I see Apame, the daughter 
of the admirable Bartacus, sitting at his right 
hand, and taking the crovm from the king's head, 
and setting it upon her own head ; she also struck 
the king with her left hand. And yet for all this 
the king gaped and gazed upon her with open 
mouth : if she laughed upon him, he laughed also : 
but if she took any displeasure at him, the king 
was fain to flatter, that she might be reconciled to 
him again. O ! ye men, how can it be but that 
women should be strong, seeing they do thus.'^ 
Then the king and the princes looked upon one 
another.* True enough they must have thought, 
and but too true. You guess the rest ; the last 
speaker was found the wisest; it was decreed 
that he should sit next the king, and be called 
his cousin : that is, he was made the next morning 
a secretary of state, or a lord of the treasury at 
least. 

* 1 Esdras iii. iv. 
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The great painter of the manners of this cele- 
brated nation of the Jews, and in them, of all the 
eacrtem nations, is Solomon. They who would 
wish to know the opinions and feelings of society, 
as it then stood, must study his Proverbs and the 
works that he has devoted to the practical instruc* 
tion of mankind. But I am sorry to say that he 
is not always as complimentary to the ladies as 
might be wished. He talks of ^^the strange 
woman,"*' and of the " foolish woman," and even 
of the " brawling woman,^' and lastly, of what 
he calls the " contentious woman.'' " A continual 
dropping in a very rainy day,'' he says, " and a 
contentious woman, are alike." 

I do not profess to und^stand ham in this 
passage, but I conclude he means something un-^ 
civil; and, indeed, every where, through the 
whole of these wise sayings of this renowned mo- 
narch, it is evident that the influence of the ladies 
was very great and important, but the notices that 
are taken of them are not very flattering — ^when 
they are good for any thing, they are said to be 
from the Lord ; — that is, they are a sort of gift, I 
suppose, that one is not to expect to meet with 
every day ; and on the whole, I am obliged to 
confess, that the very rudest and most disagreeable 
writer about the ladies that ever published, was 
Solomon ; that is, that the very rudest writer, was 
the wisest man — which is, to be sure, very unfor- 
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tunate and rather odd. We have here, no doubt, 
a difficulty — and yet this is one of those difficulties 
of which a solution may perhaps be offered — and 
what then is the solution ? It is this : Solomon, 
as he grew old, sank into habits of licentiousness 
and folly. He was a great oriental prince, and at 
last he lived after the oriental manner — that is, he 
had seven hundred wives and three hundred con- 
cubines, and this is the solution which I propose. 
Among them he found, no doubt, the strange 
woman, the foolish woman, the brawling woman, 
and the contentious woman ; and the result of the 
whole was, not only the very unhandsome and pro- 
voking observations, to which I have alluded in 
the Proverbs and elsewhere ; but the most beau- 
tiful elegy on life and its concerns, in the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, that perhaps ever was or will 
be written — " Vanity of vanities,^ said he, *' all is 
vanity.**' 

Solomon, it seems, in the pursuit of happiness, 
made himself, as he tells us, great works, houses 
and vineyards, gardens and orchards; planted and 
dug, (after the manner of a certain celebrated 
lady among ourselves,) made pools of water, col- 
lected great possessions of great and small cattle, 
gathered silver and gold, got men singers and 
women singers, and the delights of the sons of 
men, as musical instruments, and that of all sorts, 
(I cannot conceive how this part of the experiment 
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failed,) but all in vain ; for, " behold/' he says, 
*' all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there 
was no profit under the sun.'' 

The reason of all this, as I conjecture, was 
the seven hundred wives and the three hundred 
concubines; — ^all was vanity and vexation of spirit 
— j^as well it might be. These magnificent princes 
of the East have always treated women in a most 
preposterous manner; much in the way that a 
stupid man, when he has got rich, does books. 
He collects a multitude of the best looking he can 
find, has them splendidly bound, and then locks 
them up in a glass case. Certainly our English 
method is far better — ^to fix upon some agreeable, 
sensible composition — one only ; write your name 
in it, and then make it from that time forth your 
vade mecum. And, so much for the wisest of 
men in his old age, and in points where, to be 
sure, wisdom is not always to be found. 

The Old Testament, it is well known, as I 
have already mentioned, is the best means we 
possess of becoming acquainted with human nature 
as it existed in the early ages of the world, I 
appeal to it, as I must repeat on no other account. 
And it is curious to observe, how similar have 
been the characters, how uniform have been the 
pleasures and pursuits of women. Sarah is the 
representative of the right-hand marriage, Hagar 
of the left — pretty nearly of the wife and the 
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mistress, as it ever was, and ever will be ; Jezebel, 
of the impudent and intriguing woman of quality. 
And when the Prophet Isaiah has to describe the 
sex altogether as they appeared to his holy mind, 
in private and public ; " Children," says he, 
" are the oppressors of my people, and women 
rule over them ;"" (it was, however, you see, the 
women that ruled.) " The daughters of Zion 
are haughty, and walk with stretched-forth necks, 
......walking and mincing as they go, and making 

a tinkling with their feet : but the Lord will take 
away the bravery of their tinkling ornaments 
about their feet, and their cauls, and their round 
tires like the moon, the chains, and the bracelets, 
and the mufflers, the bonhets, and the ornaments 
of the legs, and the head-bands, and the tablets, 
and the ear-rings, the rings and nose-jewels, 
(heaven preserve us from this fashion, at least,) 
the changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, 
and the wimples, and the crisping pins, the glasses, 
and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the vails.^* 
Mercy on us ! Who shall abuse the ladies of 
France, or their servile imitators, our own fair 
countrywomen, \rith their screwed-up hair, pyra- 
midical heads, and skimping drapery, if such was a 
description of their race two thousand years ago. 

But a word at parting on the general subject 
of this passion of the sex for ornament and dress. 

In a state highly corrupted, and sinking fast 
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in decline, such as that which the prophet here 
surveyed with the indignation of a patriot, and 
the terror of an inspired man, certainly the softer 
sex may partake of the general depravity, and 
may forget their more important duties and more 
valuable qualities, in the vain pursuits of decora- 
tion and splendour. 

There is nothing which may not be carica- 
tured — nothing which may not be carried to excess 
' — ^the pursuit of wisdom and even virtue itself; 
but the consciousness of beauty, and the mere 
desire of ornament and grace are, in themselves, 
no faults, and are not to be reprehended in the 
woman as either unnatural or wrong. 

Anacreon has observed that the hoof is given 
to the horse and swiftness to the hare; to every 
animal its appropriate defence and recommendation 
— and beauty to the woman — while the man, as 
distinguished from the woman, supposes (flatters 
himself at least) that to him nature has given the 
superiority of understanding. This may be, and 
certainly he makes rout enough about it ; but 
shall he then blame the woman for giving herself 
the same airs, and being just as troublesome on 
the subject of her particular gift, her beauty, and 
her personal appearance. 

What should we say of a young man, who, 
receiving a strong capacity from nature, was neg.- 
lectful of this inestimable privilege, and refused 
c3 
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to cultivate his talents for the benefit of himself 
and the advantage of mankind ? We should 
blame — ^we should reprobate — and, if possible, 
despise. 

And is not the maiden, then, to be forgiven, 
or any beautiful woman, while she retains her 
beauty, is she not to be forgiven, if she discovers 
her particular gifts from nature also ? that there 
is symmetry in her form, expression in her eyes, 
and enchantment in her smile ; that there is grace 
in her step, and the light of loveliness around 
her. Assuredly any being like this is formed to 
give a charm to existence and to be the ornament 
and delight of polished society. Assuredly she 
was intended by a benevolent Creator, (who makes 
nothing in vain,) to refine and elevate her species 
above their natural grossness, rudeness, and bar- 
barity ; to be the promoter, the representative, 
and the inspirer of tenderness and elegance wher- 
ever she moves : and she is not, therefore, to be 
indifierent to the attractions by which she is 
recommended, or to the homage with which she 
is received. She is only like all other gifted 
mortals, to know the proper value of her attrac- 
tions, and turn them to their proper purposes. 
But this digression being dispatched, from the 
Jews we now pass on to the Greeks and Romans ; 
for these are, with the Jews, tlie three great 
nations of antiquity. 
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As before, I cannot enter into the details of 
history, nor would they give you any insist into 
the manners of the world at that remote period, if 
I did. The great scholars amongst us, they who 
assure us that they understand Greek, inform us, 
that the Greeks endeavoured to manage their wo- 
men by separating them into two divisions — wives 
and mistresses ;— -divide and rule. Such was the 
only expedient which these lords of the creation 
could devise to maintain their empire. Divide and 
rule ; that is, one portion of the sex (the mis- 
tresses) was to have all the accomplishments ; the 
other (the wives) all the useful qualities. The 
one portion was to sing for them and to dance, 
and the other to make their puddings and their 
children. 

In this manner were the poor women to be 
swindled out of the superiority, which, in every 
thing but the mere brute quality of physical 
strength, they possessed. What, then, was the 
result.? Physical strength being with the men, 
and the laws being always of their own milking, 
(which is the reason, indeed, why they are in gene- 
ral so indifferent) the result was, that among the 
Greeks the proper pleasures of society were little 
known ; and the women, those of them who were 
good, passed a very dull time, they and their dis- 
taffs ; while those of them, who were bad, led very 
profligate and riotous lives; their talents turned 
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to no purpose but to make the young men of 
fortune prodigal sons, and the statesmen of the 
country fools and conspirators. Such was the 
general effect of these remarkably stupid contri- 
vances of the sages and legislators of this renowned 
people. Certainly we modems may not be able to 
deal with marble and brass as well as they did. 
We make not such fine statues ; but the living sub- 
ject, the real positive woman, breathing and alive, 
that nature has presented to us — ^here, at least, 
there can surely be no comparison in the manufac- 
ture and the management. 

After all, what these ancients thought of the 
women, while they were using them in this atro- 
cious manner, is sufficiently evident if we cast 
about and enquire a little further into their pro- 
ceedings. For observe them, where their own 
mean, base, selfish passions were not concerned ; 
observe them, when they left their own concerns, 
and consulted only their understandings and their 
imaginations. Observe their mythology ; — I pro- 
pose it to your consideration. Their general no- 
tions and views of human character are there for 
ever embodied and preserved. 

What says, then, their mythology, their pan- 
theon, their gods and goddesses ? Observe them. 

There was a king of heaven, Jupiter ; but 
then there was a queen also ; a divided empire, at 
least : that is, as some critics suppose, in Jupiter 
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and Juno were seen the representatives of the two 
great characters in the drama of human existence, 
the man and his wife. 

The conjecture seems probable; but I am 
sorry it is so, for Juno was no doubt a most stormy, 
noisy, fretful, and troublesome personage; was 
by no means popular amongst the gods and god« 
desses, and often made Olympus extremely uncom- 
fortable. All this must be allowed; and, as I 
have said, I am sorry for it; but pursue your 
enquiry, and, as you glance your eye on the Pan- 
theon, you will immediately see that the softer sex 
has a full moiety of all the influence that is to 
be found there. There was Astraea, and there was 
Ceres, and there was Vesta ; very respectable per- 
sonages, all of them. 

The deity that presided over the cause of 
purity and decorum was of course a goddess- 
Diana. When poetry was concerned, it was nine 
to one in favour of the ladies, Apollo and the 
Muses. 

In every thing that related to grace, the men 
were absolutely excluded, they were no where. 
The graces, three ; all ladies ; the hours, aurora, 
all ladies. Wherever elegance was involved in the 
idea, the ladies only. Nymphs without number; 
not a clown to be found. Beauty, of course a 
queen. How impossible to have had a king, a 
legitimate king, of beauty ! While such were 
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the provinces assigned to the ladies, to the men, 
on the contrary, were left, and very properly, 
fighting and boxing, and noise and drunkenness, 
and every thing that was more or less coarse, 
disagreeable, and abominable; the stormy wind 
and the roaring ocean — to Mars, for instance, and 
Bacchus and Pan, and Castor and Pollux, and 
-ffiolus and Neptune, and other rustics and ruf- 
fians of a similar description. 

The only diflSculty in the compass of this 
mythology, is, the appropriation of wisdom — 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom. I have every 
respect for the fair — am a great believer in god- 
desses, and quite worship their spritely talents 
and elegant accomplishments ; but wisdom, the 
great — sublime — ^hum-drum virtue and quality of 
wisdom, — the mineralogical, geological, theolo- 
gical, chymical, mathematical, and astronomical 
virtue of wisdom ; — ^how the ancients came to 
suppose this to be their characteristic, their pre- 
dominant recommendation — ^in a word, their par- 
ticular forte, I must confess I am quite at a loss 
to comprehend, and I dismiss the difficulty in 
despair. 

I cannot, in like manner, comprehend why 
there was a god of eloquence, and no goddess; 
certainly there might have been a goddess of elo- 
quence. These, however, are only two exceptions 
to general rules, and of no material importance. 
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But turning now from Olympus above, to 
the world below — from the deities of the Greeks 
to their annals and history, I cannot, as I have 
told you, enter into any details of history, nor 
therefore of Grecian history ; but a fact or an 
anecdote may be suggested to you, which may 
speak volumes, if properly considered, and tell 
you more in two minutes, than the common events 
you see recorded, would do in a twelvemonth. 

You remember, for instance, the disturbance 
that Helen made in the world — a. pretty strong 
fact — and again, at a subsequent period, you may 
remember also, the anecdote of Themistocles; he 
stood musing for a moment or two, and then, 
pointing to his little son, who was playing at a 
distance — see there, said he, the ruler of the world, 
A brother statesman, who was walking with him 
at the time, looked a little astonished. Oh ! yes, 
said Themistocles, it is even so— Greece rules the 
world — ^Athens, Greece — I, Athens — that child, 
the mother — and the mother, me. We need say 
no more of the Grecians. We turn to the 
Romans. 

The Romans were, of all the nations that ever 
appeared in the world, the most unlike any other, 
and the nation most likely to furnish an exception 
to any general rule. Yet even in the annals of 
this band of warriors, the influence of the softer 
sex may be perceived. Lucretia caused one 
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revolution — the daughter of Virginius another — 
Rome was saved by the mother of Coriolanus — 
and a Roman lost the world for the sake of 
Cleopatra. 

Instances of this kind, and others to the same 
effect, might be found, and are well known, but 
the fact is, that it was the very principle and glory 
of the Roman character to sacrifice the domestic 
charities to the public duties — the State was all in 
all. The poor woman for once, and once only, 
in the history of the world, was obliged to adopt 
the same feelings and doctrines. Their natural 
empire was dissolved — ^they found it necessary to 
attempt another — they were obliged to rest their 
glory on being the mothers and wives of patriots 
and heroes ; but they did so rest their glory, the 
Roman matron is renowned in the story of Rome, 
and they must be considered as having perfectly 
succeeded. The elevation of character, to which 
they not only aspired, but attained, is shown in 
the instance of Arria, even at a latp period, when 
the Romans were not what they had once been. 
Her husband, Poetus, was convicted of a con- 
spiracy against the emperor Claudius; it was 
impossible that he could live — ^he was given to 
understand this — a public execution awaited him. 
The heroine saw the path of honour for her hus- 
band, as she thought, but he hesitated ; she then 
saw, she equally thought, the path of love and 
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duty for herself; she took the sword, in the 
presence of her beloved Poetus, — she plunged it 
into her bosom — "try it, my Poetus,'' she said, 
"it is not painful,'' and expired. — The exclusive 
virtue of the man, is courage ; but the most 
perfect specimen of it that was ever exhibited by 
any human being, has been thus left us in history, 
by a woman. 

From the Greeks and Romans, the next step 
is to the Gothic nations. I need not here detain 
you long; a remark or two will be sufficient. 
Among the Northern nations, (however it may be 
accounted for,) the female sex had even more than 
their natural share of consideration and respect. 
The historian, Tacitus, who describes them, 
declares that the Germans treated their women 
with esteem and confidence, consulted them on 
every occasion of importance, and finally, believed 
that in their breasts resided a sanctity and wisdom 
more than human. From these times and man* 
ners to the times and manners of a later period, 
the ages of chivalry and romance^ the descent is 
natural and easy. It is unnecessary to speak of the 
influence of the more amiable part of the species, 
during this dreadful interval between the decline 
of the empire of Rome, and the Establishment of 
the diflFerent European states and empires, as we 
now see. them ; a single word is sufficient. The 
knight of these times (I do not join together with 
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levity or irreverence, terms which were not so 
joined by our ancestors), but the knight of these 
times was, when he was made a knight, declared 
to be the champion of God and the ladies ; that is, 
piety and courtesy to the fair sex were the great 
principles and duties of every gentleman in 
Christendom. 

I need, therefore, say nothing more of the 
influence of the women. But you must now 
observe that another revolution had, in the mean 
time, taken place in the situation of mankind — 
the success of Mahomet and his religion. 

But they who look into the history of this 
extraordinary man will soon perceive that all this 
success was owing originally to his first wife, Cadi- 
jah, the rich widow. 

Of this great truth the prophet himself was 
well aware. 

When she died he placed her in the rank of 
the four perfect women (I am sorry to say there 
were but four); and it happened that he was 
afterwards speaking of her merits (not, perhaps, 
in the best taste) to his second wife^ Ayesha. 
This, to be sure, was not to be borne. ''Was 
she not old,^ said Ayesha ; " has not God given 
you a better in her place ?^ " No,'' said Mahomet 
to her blooming successor ; " no,'' said Mahomet, 
with an efi*usion of honest gratitude, " there never 
was a better. She believed in me when men 
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despised me; she relieved my wants when I was 
poor and persecuted by the world.'' 

Now this, after all, though it might be very 
true, was but an unskilful way of disposing of 
Ayesha and her question ; at least, by so very 
consummate a master of the human mind as Ma- 
homet. 

In our own House of Commons ministers 
have a custom of voting what they call the previ- 
ous question, whenever they find the subject pro- 
posed to them an awkward one. 

But this is an improvement since the days 
of Mahomet. Here, however, ended all the sense 
of gratitude and justice which the prophet could 
boast, as far as women were concerned. He made 
no revolution in their favour. He allowed poly- 
gamy to remain. He made no attempt on the 
subject. He respected not the delicacy of the 
marriage rite, nor saw how necessary was this deli- 
cacy to the welfare of every community. 

The melancholy consequence has been, that 
among the millions and myriads of human beings 
who, through the long succeeding generations of a 
thousand years have adopted his faith, the domes- 
tic charities have been unknown, and all the vir- 
tues which they produce. There have been among 
them, in the proper sense of these words, neither 
husbands nor lovers, neither fathers nor sons nor 
mothers, neither friends nor acquaintance. Society 
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has not existed; and there has been neither im- 
provement nor intelligence, neither prosperity nor 
freedom. 

These tremendous effects could not have been 
produced by the mere belief that Mahomet was a 
prophet, or that the contents of the Koran were 
true. But such, it must be confessed, is the 
dreadful result of degrading the women, as we 
see them degraded in Asiatic society, from their 
proper rank as intelligent beings ; of blotting them 
out from our respect, and of leaving them neither 
the wish nor the opportunity of intellectual and 
moral improvement. Such is the dreadful result, 
whatever may be afterwards said of the results of 
a contrary system, such as we see it exist in Euro- 
pean society ; whatever may be said, for instance, 
of women, by foolish and superficial observers; 
said, I mean, of their faults and follies, as they 
are supposed to appear amongst us; their un- 
reasonable whims, expensive vanities, perplexing 
pettishness, troublesome eloquence, and unintelli- 
gible caprice. 

The great nations of the world having now 
been considered, the more modem nations and 
subsequent great events of the world may soon be 
dispatched. We will proceed along the tracts of 
time, surveying, with a rapid and passing glance, 
the great objects that present themselves. 

Columbus, and the discovery of a new world. 
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But to whom was this discovery of a new world 
owing? To whom are we indebted for this en- 
largement of the sphere of human existence, and 
this multiplication of the mass of human enjoy- 
ment ? To the Queen Isabella, as every one 
knows ; who, female as she was, resolved to sell 
even her jewels, and discard her finery, rather 
than suffer Columbus to languish in neglect, and 
his enterprise to pass away untried. 

Had not Isabella interfered, to the eternal 
honour of her sex, this man of virtue and of genius 
might have discovered, not a new world, but only 
the sluggish stupidity of the great and their advi- 
sers on occasions like these, when any good is to 
done by any unusual efforts of exertion and expe- 
riment. But this would have been no discovery 
at all. 

The Reformation followed— one of the great- 
est of events. But in this island, at least, to whom 
are we to ascribe it ? 

Wickliffe and the Lollards displayed and 
defended the doctrines of truth in vain. But at 
last it happened that the queen of the reigning 
tyrant was not handsome ; and that the young lady 
of the court, the maid of honour, was. And then 
came the times — 

'^ When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel light first beamed from Boleyn*s eyes." 
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Yow know the history. Catherine was a good 
Roman Catholic, Anne Boleyn a good Protestant. 
And again, bloody Mary was for Popery, Eliza- 
beth for both. And i^o, from the collision and 
mixture of contending views and opinions, we 
have derived our present happy estabUshment in 
Church, the result and compound of the merits 
of the one and the other. 

I have every respect for our theologians and 
polemical writers ; but the Protestantism, the 
happily mingled and mixed Protestantism of Eng- 
land, a» it now stands, is neither from Luther nor 
Calvin, nor Cranmer, nor Latimer, nor WickliflFe, 
nor any person of the kind ; but it is the work of 
the ladies, of Queen Catherine, and Anne Boleyn, 
and Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth; and so 
we may as well, perhaps, say little or nothing 
more about the matter. 

Proceeding onward frcnn the Reformation we 
next arrive at the age of Louis XIV., and his 
various schemes of violence and injustice to make 
his country the mistress of Europe and himsdf 
the great monarch of the great nation. Now the 
crisis of his fortunes and those of his great nation 
took place, I beg leave to observe, in the following 
manner : — 

The King of Spain left his dominions by 
will to the grandson of Louis. Was the will to 
be accepted ? If so, the House of Bourbon was 
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then to reign over both kingdoms of France and 
Spain ; and as the liberties of Europe were to be 
thus endangered, a war with Europe was to be 
the consequence. The affair was solemly debated 
by Louis and his ministers, in his own apartment ; 
the proper reasons were produced on the one 
side of the question and on the other. The king 
paused, and turning to Madame de Maintenon, — 
" and what think you, Madame, of the question .^'^ 
said he, " what do you think, Madame ?*" " I am 
for accepting the will,'' said the lady, taking her 
eyes for a moment from her work, and then casting 
them down again and returning to her needle. 

Nothing more was necessary, the will was 
accepted — and the slaughter of more than half a 
million of men was the consequence ; the great 
war of the Succession and the victories of Marlbo- 
rough ensued. And in this manner, by the lady, 
Madame de Maintenon, in the one court, and the 
lady, the Duchess of Marlborough, in the other, 
Europe was embroiled for years, and Paris might 
ultimately have been besieged, and this great 
kingdom of France ruined or destroyed; but it 
happened that another lady interfered, Mrs. 
Masham, — and as her rival, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough was for war, she was for peace, and so 
now there was a peace, as there had been before 
a war — and for much the same reason — it seemed 
good unto the ladies. 
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And so much for Madame de Maintenon and 
the Duchess of Marlborough and Mrs. Masham ; 
and as to the rest of the acts of the ladies of the six- 
teenth century and seventeenth century, and every 
other century, and all that they did, are they not 
written in the books of the chronicles of the kings 
of England and France, and of every other state 
and kingdom that has ever appeared in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America. Even in America — 
yes, in America — ^proper allowances being made 
even in America; there are there no kings and 
princes, courts or courtiers, and the ladies are in 
the midst of woods and wig-wams — ^much cannot 
here be expected from them* And truth, to say 
the next great event, the American Revolution, is 
the only great event in history in which the influ- 
ence of the softer sex is not distinctly perceived. 
No doubt, however, there were many female 
orators on the other side of the Atlantic, while 
resistance was ripening into rebellion. No doubt 
the ladies in the private circles of society were 
every where in arms and in motion, that is, talking 
and making morning calls with more than usual 
activity — ^but they present not themselves to the 
eye of the Historian; and at first sight it may 
appear that the same may be said of the greatest 
event of all that modem history exhibits — the 
French Revolution. 

Yet it must be considered that the story of 
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the French Revolution can never be told without 
recounting the lawless, though patriotic deed, as 
she thought it, of Charlotte Corde, the assassi- 
nation of the atrocious demagogue Marat; and 
again, the stem virtues of the heroine of the 
Oironde party, Madame Roland ; and once more, 
the invincible devotion and constancy among the 
royalists in the war of La Vendee, of Mss. de 
La-Roche-Jacquelin. The Queen of France her- 
self is, indeed, a leading character in this fearful 
drama ; and in a word it may be said, not only 
that the court and kingdom of France has always 
had of all others the greatest influence on the fate 
and fortunes of Europe ; but that this is the very 
court and kingdom in which, above all others, 
the presiding deities have always been the women 
of rank and fashion, and the royal mistresses ; 
more particularly so in the reigns of Louis XIV. 
and of Louis XV. ; and that these were the reigns 
of unexampled length, expense, and profligacy 
which, by what they did do and by what they did 
not do, in fact, brought on the Revolution. The 
Revolution, then, like every thing else, is the 
work of the ladies. 

And such is the government of the world, 
and such the government under which we live. 
May the ladies live for ever, and let all the people 
say. Amen ! 

I have said nothing to you of the Semiramis 
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in the ancient world, or Catherine in the modem ; 
or our own Elizabeth, or Maria Theresa, or innu- 
merable other queens and personages who have 
been so celebrated in the annals of the past. I 
must refer you to the common writers, to Thua- 
nus, and Hume, and Robertson, and Gibbon. I 
cannot write history like people of this sort. I 
am a professor, and give the history of the world 
in a single lecture — ^forty centuries in about as 
many minutes — a thing they seem never even to 
have conceived. And this I have now done, I 
beg leave to say ; for such as I have described it, 
I must repeat, is the history of the world, and 
such is the government under which we live. 

Being an old Whig, with all the feelings and 
prejudices belonging to that obsolete and forgotten 
character, it is natural for me to be favourable to 
a government like this, of the ladies ; one founded 
on opinion and common consent, that says little or 
nothing of legitimacy, and has no concern with 
the doctrines of divine right; that has neither 
hangman nor executioner in its train, constable 
nor police-oflScer, tax-gatherer nor judge ; whose 
army and navy are but a military band at an 
assembly or a pleasure-boat on the Thames ; whose 
civil establishment is but a waiting-woman and a 
footman ; whose magazines consist only of gilt note 
paper and sealing-wax ; and whose ordnance de. 
partment comprises only a pair of bright eyes and 
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perhaps a rouge box ; a government that, both in 
theory and practice, is a sworn friend and assertor 
of liberty of speech ; whose secret influence con- 
sists but in the bribery of smiles, soft words, and 
caresses ; and whose penal statutes and most severe 
punishments are found only in frowns and cross 
looks — a little pouting and pettishness for an hour 
or two, and an occasional harangue. 

Long live the ladies, and let all the people 
say. Amen ! 

Excellent and sensible beings! as distin- 
guished for their services in the private concerns 
of mankind, as we have shown them so often to 
have been in the politics of states and empires ; 
who hate metaphysics, and hate mathematics, and 
hate every thing that is dull and troublesome ; and 
who are, therefore, very good haters ; who regard 
little and understand less, long rigmarole reason- 
ings, when proposed to them by others, and who 
never produce any thing of the kind themselves ; 
but who, by a sort of glance of the mind on every 
subject, and by a sort of natural instinct of their 
own, independent of reason and above it, are 
always right ; at least are so nine times out of ten ; 
which is much more than can be said of the men, 
after all their puffings and pretensions. 

The quaint spirits, the delicate ariels, with- 
out whom nothing would be ever packed or pre- 
pared, dusted or cleaned, pickled or preserved, 
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settled or smartened, right or ready; without 
whom every thing would be a chaos and a confu- 
sion, like the engagements and music books of 
Mrs. Frere. The nurses of our infancy, the wives 
of our bosoms, the dreams of our fancy when 
young, and the comforts of our existence when 
old; the guardians and examples of every softer 
quality, of every elegant ambition that can render 
our nature worthy to be loved or to be admired ; 
who refine our vices, reward our virtues; who 
crown our gaiety, and who comfort our distress ; 
muses in the drawing-room and graces in the 
dance; the tutelary deities of our hearths, and 
our ministering angels in the chambers of disease 
and death. 

What the future fortunes of the world may 
be, it is impossible to say, but the influence of 
the ladies is not likely to be less. On the con- 
trary, it is very probable that it will, with every 
succeeding age, be more and more felt. 

The very high station they have of late years 
taken, is very remarkable. If we wish, for 
instance, for spirited and enlightened good sense, 
we may turn to Mrs. Barbauld; for lively and 
valuable remark on individual and national charac- 
ter, to Miss Edgworth ; for the terrific workings 
of a fine imagination, to Mrs. Radclifie; for 
pictures of civilised life, to Miss Bumey ; for 
poetry, to Miss J. Baillie ; for history, to Miss 
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Aikin; for science, to Mrs. Somerville; and for 
the divine enthusiasm of splendid eloquence, to 
Madame de StaeL 

A word more on the whole of the case; it 
may be affirmed, that the ladies can do every 
thing they in earnest set about — every thing, with 
one exception— every thing but make tea. Here, 
indeed, the compassion so natural to their sex, 
takes an unfortunate direction. They spare the 
caddy — ^but what is this exception and dark spot 
amid such a blaze and constellation of merits, 
accomplishments, and virtues. 

One observation more, and I conclude. Man 
has been defined a being that looks before and 
after. But he would do neither the one nor the 
other, if he possessed not curiosity. In other 
words, curiosity is the quality which distinguishes 
and exalts him above the level of every other 
animal in creation. 

Now it happens that this quality of curiosity 
is the precise quality which so distinguishes 
women from men. The women are always allowed 
to be very curious, — ^most particularly curious, 
— more curious than Newton himself; that is to 
say, the great merit of the human species is the 
very merit which belongs in so super-eminent a 
manner to the ladies : — ^how short, then, and how 
complete is their panegyric. 

No greater proof of the existence of this 
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invaluable quality in them can be given, than a 
proof now before me, it is this : — 

Such is the curiosity of ladies, that rather 
than not hear something, they will hear a lecture ; 
rather than not listen to some one or other, they 
will listen to me. 

May the ladies live for ever, and let all the 
people say. Amen. 
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